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INTRODUCTION BY STANLEY MOR1SON 



Unbending conservatism has achieved no typographical result more 
hampering to a community than the forcing of modern Hebrew into the 
strait-waistcoat of an alphabet five times as ancient as the type of the First 
Folio. In spite of the fact that the Roman and Greek alphabets — equally 
^mitic in origin — developed an interchangeable duplex series of signs, in 
cneir capitals and lower-case, most apt for the expression of varied emphasis, 
Hebrew has remained as it was when Nehemiah and Ezra ptiblished the Law. 
The Roman alphabet has developed, in its italic, a still more effective means of 
assisting the reader's instant understanding of distinctive parts of one har- 
monious setting. In full sight of these developments the Jews have maintained 
until to-day their original single-form alphabet of square 'capitals 9 . In the 
case of small and insular communities, such as the Copts and Ethiopians, such 
conservatism need occasion little surprise; but that a world-people should 
have preserved the jot and tittle of a script for two and a half millenniums is 
a remarkable phenomenon — a triumph, it must be allowed, for the con- 
servative spirit, yet by no means a satisfaction of the purpose for which the 
alphabet is needed to-day, namely, the service of a community whose 
transactions have been expanded to infinity by the printing press. 
Hence to-day the Jewish community, while retaining the old hieratic signs for 
its liturgies, needs to choose for its newspapers and its ephemerica an alphabet 
A Roman equivalents for Hebrew sounds, or such a Romanised Hebrew as 
Mr. Schonfield suggests in the course of the following pages. 
Either alternative must be shocking to the practising Jew; and at least 
startling to the Jewish free-thinker who works for a Zionist Free State in 
Palestine. Of the two alternatives, the least offensive, and, in many respects, 
the most practicable, is the suggestion put forward by Mr. Schonfield. There 
are many difficulties in the transliteration of Hebrew into Roman characters, 
certainly there are difficulties in the adoption of the forms shown in the appendix 
to this book; but these difficulties are not to be compared with those involved 
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in interring the whole of the manifestations of modern literature and com- 
merce in the forms invented for the copying of the Torah. 
To the Gentile it is permitted to regard the alphabet with the respect due to 
any servant of mankind, be it fellow-man, beast of burden or a tool of trade. 
Hence, the alphabet, howbeit not 6 sacred', is respected rather for its function 
than for its origin — we respect the worker; we respect the alphabet only 
because it works. 

The versatility and elasticity of the Roman alphabet is due to its power of 
adaptation to the infinite uses of modern work which have multiplied since 
the Renaissance when our letter forms were finally settled. Roman type was 
used in printing in the year 1464. Italic appeared in 1500 and the next 
century saw these two used as complementary forms just as capitals and lower- 
case had been combined under Charlemagne. 

Hebrew had its Ezra, but it never had an Alcuin; it never came under the 
geometrical discipline of craftsmen of the quality of the Roman inscription- 
cutters. As a consequence, Hebrew is in a worse position than the Roman 
minuscule was in the early days of the Renaissance, and modern typefounders 
are compelled to imitate this script. But the printing press is a machine, the 
hand-mould is a machine ; it is against the nature of the mould and of the press 
to produce a satisfactory imitation of any scribe's handiwork. Thus no Hebrew 
printing of any definite aesthetic value is possible until Hebrew type looks like 
type — until Hebrew type emancipates itself from the influence of the scribe. 
Just as the Roman letter which we now use is not a written thing, but an 
engraved thing, Hebrew script must be transformed by the hand and tool of 
the engraver. If this had been done, let us say, by Gerson Soncino, in associa- 
tion with the creator of the finest Roman fount of all time, Francesco Griffo, 
Hebrew typography might long ago have been comparable with Roman. 
The fact is that the Jew qua Jew has not yet come of age typographically — 
his position is analagous with that of Adolph Rusch of Strassburg who, 
circa 1463, was faced with the decision whether or not to adopt the first of all 
Roman types. It is time that the Jew became a whole-hearted printer. 
For the question to which Mr. Schonfield addresses himself is no aesthetic 
one. Its urgency is emphatically not aesthetic, but practical — political, if you 
will. There is no prospect for the future of Hebrew — in spite of all the prayers 
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and propaganda — if none but the traditional signs are used, and there is 
none for the future of Gaelic unless the respective alphabets are equally capable 
of performing the work which the Roman alphabet discharges with ease. In 
other words, both Hebrew and Gaelic must be equipped with capitals, small 
capitals, lower-case and italic capitals and lower-case. 

This is obviously no question of taste. Mr. Schonfield is far from being an 
artistic meddler, desiring to bring Hebrew into closer touch with the neue 
Sachlichkeit or any other species of 6 toy' modernism. The new alphabets 
rather are put forward without any artistic purpose, and without any artistic 
support. Those to whom they are addressed, namely, Hebrew scholars and 
writers, Hebrew printers and publishers, Hebrew type- designers and type- 
founders will realise that the sole appeal is to reason. 

In the past calligraphical revolutions have been made possible by the exercise 
of authority. When Alcuin and the Tours Benedictines perfected their 
majuscule and minuscule alphabets, they were not merely sanctioned but 
imposed by the Emperor Charlemagne, as a matter of authority. It was 
natural, too, for the scribes of the Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino to 
secure the backing of the abbot who naturally secured obedience to his 
authority. In the Renaissance the authority was not that of either king or 
abbot. Those who led the Renaissance forward to a revived Caroline script 
were rationalists possessing no authority but the sufficiency of their own 
reasoning to prove that the scrittura humanistica was a more efficient tool for 
the expression of their thought than either the text, pointed or rounded, or 
the vernacular cursive; all these scripts they stigmatised as 'Gothic'. We 
know to-day that these pointed and rounded texts are perhaps the most 
homogeneous and beautiful scripts that have ever been evolved. No judge of 
the beauty of calligraphy would prefer the slightly-built Roman to the full- 
bodied Gothic; and no dispassionate observer would regard an alphabet which 
combines such heterogeneous shapes as x and s, or that can tolerate such 
similar letters as c and e, as anything like a perfect alphabet. 
With all these shortcomings, however, the Roman alphabet is not merely in 
possession, but it is in possession by right of conquest. The conquest was not 
made possible, or even expedited, by external authority; the victory of the 
Roman letter was due to its inherent flexibility and rationalism. It may be 
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too much to hope that Mr. Schonfield's designs are free from shortcomings 
but his reasoning seems to me to be objective and sound. Doubtless there 
will need to be very considerable modification in his alphabets before they 
can claim comparable virtues even with the Roman to which the Gentiles are 
accustomed. It seems to me, in any event, that the least happy of the author's 
inventions are no more complicated than the humanistic lower-case g. 

Sympathetic attention to the following pages is invited from all those 
who are concerned, directly or indirectly, whether by motives of politics or 
of religion, with the forwarding of Hebrew culture or with the problem of 
Jewish nationalism — that most urgent of Continental-European non-economic 
anxieties. 
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In submitting to the Jewish people and to all who are interested in printing 
and palaeography my new Hebrew types, I have in my mind's eye a vision 
of Hebrew presses in a free Jewish State turning out volume after volume, 
vieing in typographical excellence with the best work of any other country; 
of Hebrew newspapers with columns of well laid out matter and advertise- 
ments fitly displayed ; of a cultural and commercial advancement in the world 
of print equal to that which Jews have made in other directions. As a step 
towards the realisation of that vision I offer this contribution; it has been a 
real labour of love, and I shall never regret the long hours spent in the creation 
of the designs. 

I have felt impelled to undertake the task because of its urgency, and because 
no other has come forward to point the way. I make no claim to perfection or 
finality, but have only sought to bring the chaos into some sort of form and 
symmetry, and to provide a foundation upon which others may build. It is 
too much to hope that my ideas of what Hebrew Typography should be will 
meet with universal approval. Indeed, I anticipate antagonism and depreca- 
tion in certain quarters; but I ask those who sit in judgment, before they 
condemn, to consider not that I have been froward enough to tamper with 
sacred symbols, but that I have aimed at dignifying Jewish craftsmanship 
and promoting the more general use and appreciation of the Hebrew tongue. 
There will be elders who are young enough to see the value of my innovations, 
but it is to youth that I appeal inviting them into the nobility of letters which 
inculcates those higher qualities which make men honourable and therefore 
deserving of freedom. 

In my Essay, I have refrained as far as possible from technicalities, and have 
made no attempt to deal in detail with the past history of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet or with early Hebrew printing. Those who are competent will be able 
to read between the lines, and may rest assured that I have had access to and 
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have carefully studied the recognised authorities. I have deliberately striven 
in the spirit of the foregoing remarks to place my arguments on a sociological 
plane. 

I cannot pay too high a tribute to the artistic abilities of my friend Mr. 
Bertram F. Stevenson, who has given his time and skill without thought of 
reward to drawing the alphabets as I created them. Without his faithful co- 
operation and lettering experience I do not know how I should have succeeded 
in presenting my case with that pictorial detail which was so essential. The 
fact that he was entirely ignorant of the Hebrew language added greatly to 
the difficulties of his task, and makes his achievement the more remarkable 
and praiseworthy. 

I have to thank many friends, too numerous to name, who have encouraged 
me in my intention to produce this book, but I particularly wish to acknow- 
ledge the kindness of that veteran Hebrew scholar the Very Reverend Dr. 
Moses Gaster for giving me access to his early Hebrew printed books and for 
supplying from his collection a rare example of a Hebrew type with its manu- 
script exemplar, which I have used as a frontispiece. Equally do I appreciate 
the courtesy of Mr. John Meerloo for placing at my disposal an excellent 
range of modern Hebrew type specimens of the Berthold foundry, some of 
which are illustrated in the text. 

When the book was already in the press, Mr. Stanley Morison the well-known 
typographical expert, to whom I had written, expressed himself so strongly 
in agreement with the theory of my work that I was emboldened to ask him 
for an introduction. His ready consent in the midst of his multifarious activities 
has placed me greatly in his debt. He has lent to my own arguments a weight 
of authority, without which they might have been more open to adverse 
criticism from those who require to be convinced of the necessity for a new 
Hebrew Typography. 

May, 1932. 
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" Netv types must speak afresh. They 
must be creative, too : to hold too fast to 
tradition is often to produce work that 
is academic." 

1 At no time since the invention of printing by movable types has there 
been such a widespread interest in the subject of typography as there is to- 
day. The demand for fine books has reached unprecedented proportions in 
recent years, and shows no signs of diminishing. The de luxe edition may not 
always fulfil its claims from the expert's point of view; for expensive materials 
and artistic typography do not necessarily make a fine book. But it is all to 
the good that the bibliophile is being told the name of the type, as well as the 
kind of paper and binding, which have been used in the preparation of his 
treasure. 

Modern book production has not called for the creation of many new type- 
designs; for legibility, not novelty, is the principal requirement, and any 
deviation from the traditional forms of the letters must be judged by this 
test. Nevertheless, a number of original designs of great merit have been cut, 
as well as some beautiful revivals of the work of the early master-typographers. 
But in a less aesthetic connection, also, there is a greater public interest in 
typography. In commerce, type-design has become a factor which cannot be 
neglected. Every business man who uses print is aware that type-faces set 
up an association of ideas in the mind of the reader of his announcement. 
They can suggest age, dignity, strength, or any other quality. And if the type 
conveys the wrong impression much of the value is lost. Typographical 
influence is, indeed, more subtle than that of an illustration, for it enters into 
the very text of the message, and the impression for good or ill is registered 
more powerfully, because unconsciously, in the reading of it. 
The rapid growth of printed salesmanship has therefore been responsible for 
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the chief typographical developments in recent years. Most of the new designs 
have been in display types, that is, types used for headlines and sub-titles 
more particularly in advertisements, as distinguished from the text proper. 
Business men have now been familiarised with a wide range of these display 
types by means of specimen books supplied by printers for their guidance. 
The place of typography in the commerce and culture of our twentieth century 
civilisation is seen, therefore, to be no insignificant one. The printed word 
being the principal medium for the communication of thoughts and ideas, the 
correct emphasis, proportion, and rhythm of the letters becomes of vital 
consequence. The business man and the propagandist who will take some 
trouble to acquire a knowledge of typography will place himself in a very 
advantageous position. 

And if the subject is of such importance to the individual, it is much more so 
to the nation. A people without an adequate typography is gravely handi- 
capped in the economic struggle, and is denying its members the means of 
competing on equal terms with their neighbours. Such a people is but imper- 
fectly equipped to sustain its own culture, for typography is the oratory of 
letters and is potent to play on the emotions, sway opinions, charm the senses 
or rouse to action ; it is an effectual instrument for raising the cultural level 
of the masses. It is this cultural and propagandist function as distinct from 
the purely utilitarian which may be claimed as the principal typographical 
discovery of modern times. 

It is a matter of printing history, of course, that the finest examples of the 
typefounder's art have been produced under the influence of great cultural 
movements. It is also well-known that the psychology of a people is mani- 
fested in its typography: compare the characteristic types of France and 
Germany. How is it, then, that neither cultural development, nor racial 
psychology, have left their mark on the Hebrew letters? 

That is the phenomenon which has to be explained, and is one of the reasons 
for the contribution offered in the present volume. 

2, There must be few, even among non-Jews, who are ignorant of the 
modern Hebrew revival, or who are unaware of the transformation which the 
sacred tongue has undergone in order to fit it to become the medium of 
Jewish self-expression in the world of to-day. 
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It is not alone that the Hebrew vocabulary has been enlarged in order to 
cover the whole gamut of modern ideas and activities ; its very quality has 
been altered. In the words of Nahum Sokolow, the veteran Zionist leader, 
Hebrew "has become independent of quotations." The shackles of the past, 
however silken, have been shorn away. No longer, as used to be customary, 
need the Jewish poet or man of letters decorate his creations with choice 
phrases drawn from Israel's ancient literature, sacred and sapient. He may, 
and does, find outlet for his genius in new forms which for surpassing beauty 
and eloquence vie with anything that the past can show. 

Hebrew, writes Shalom Spiegel, "has been forced from the narrow confines 
of exalted utterance, from the Sabbath limits of choice usage, from the 
atmosphere of rigid solemnity, from the resounding notes of a 6 trumpet of 
brass'. No longer is it a cathedral of unearthly height, but a homelike cottage 
for daily use. 

64 Hebrew in Palestine is no longer a language of abstractions, anaemic, unim- 
pressionable, unresponsive to current needs and experiences. It has recovered 
its faculties — its sight and its hearing, its senses of touch and smell, its 
capacity for motion. Again it pulsates, and plays up and down the whole 
colour-scale of life."* 

But while this panegyric is fully justified, and it is true indeed that the Hebrew 
language has burst the bonds of the traditional spirit : it is not yet free. For 
Hebrew is still in bondage to the letter. Those age-old characters, in which 
the sacred scrolls have been penned so patiently and exactly by generations 
of scribes, still shackle it with their metallic counterparts. In the fifteenth 
century, when " the early printer was only accounted successful in so far as 
he was able to produce a close imitation of the written books,"f such a follow- 
ing of manuscript exemplars was entirely justified. But there is no justification 
for the continuance of these archaic forms, which are often — quite literally — 
a blot on Hebrew print. Only the free hand of the scribe could make them 
tolerable. Hardened into type they are cumbersome in the extreme. To talk, 

* Hebrew Reborn, p. 12. 

t Francis Meynell, Typography, p. 11. By the kindness of The Very Reverend Dr. Moses 
Gaster I am able to illustrate from his collection a page from an early Hebrew printed 
book together with a leaf from the manuscript imitated in designing the type. See Fron- 
tispiece. 
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as does for instance the prospectus to the Chief Rabbi's Pentateuch, of " the 
clear and beautiful Letteris type" in which it is printed, is absurd; it is doubt- 
ful whether either of these adjectives is merited; yet it compares very favour- 
ably with many others. But compare it instead with the Roman type of the 
accompanying English translation, and its imperfections are at once seen. 
This is, of course, an exaggerated comparison, for the square Hebrew charac- 
ters partake of the Gothic tradition of the black-letter, only to-day being 
slowly driven from its ancient stronghold in Germany. 

The present Hebrew typography differs in no essential feature from the earliest 
printed forms of the fifteenth century. The letters still hover between the 
capital and the lower-case, belonging strictly to neither. A true lower-case 
might have envolved from the MSS cursive scripts, but the rigid prescriptions 
which governed the formation of the characters in the Torah scrolls exerted 
too powerful an influence to permit of this development even for secular 
usage.* The nearest approach was the Rashi script, so-called after the great 
Commentator, 1040-1105. (See Plate I below.) 

povte ip^rq pnirt ltpi *oa vtns ,wm naji uiom ? |Hir» ion o ,pwnn tea to wnrttoi widi winw ^ fo 
pnD5 ,pnai) pom ikhm mx& ana* |rrrii ippa rrt>n ippw w pftto pni ^irtn »pncn non ninJnta Droni ntonJ 
noa* to .DDaroo nwo ni^rt .poown rvmfw pwonorjaia wanm »a»Dn5 taMHpMDaiftt irq mm pwi o »u rti .mfitew 
rroapj ,,-ddi wo bn liiuj py»n to .pwi to hm ,p»?w»ip nrt rapi ip*fo r."r»r> ,n»n in»mw ,-wip ftwi pva 
pwa iah t pnw\ towd i|)3yim \tn&\ paio pw pi ipnwuai p^na ,J"jp nuwl |o ,»oaa 70)1 .nrtoi nftoi .to t>Mp 
,pm to tod vm iin pjjna «miw do iivpaip nop roD .D'on to irmw .nto pnun ,ddc i$ ito-jpa psri pnn 
•romforo ana .nwhi>n fca ,rvnirtn i*onru iron n\f>\ "jhn roca to ,p*r oro p^fr »p»nnD 7nCw nnn pni 
vatt pc® pp^J hdj? xo 'n non |nai »*>fti jiwan ,ihdcp tdto aio ,n™r> »ni mynnm nam nora ba pi 

PLATE I 

In Hebrew typography a differentiation of values is impossible. The tendency 
towards squareness has become if anything more pronounced, with a con- 
sequent retarding of flow. The colour remains definitely on the black side in 
horizontal bands which fail to coalesce into a uniform grey mass on the page, 
as good type should do. Finally, there is an entire absence of expression, so 
that suitability, the selection of a typeface for its appropriateness to the 
subject-matter, is out of the question. In fact modern Hebrew typography is 
deficient in the most elementary and vital requirements of the printer's craft. 

*■" Our sages have forbidden the writing of even one letter without an exemplar." 

Megil. 18b. 
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To the European- Jewish eye the characters convey an impression of the 
grotesque, and as a consequence the tendency has not been towards increased 
legibility, but towards exaggeration and adornment; a pseudo-Arabianism — 
weaving the letters into a design — is specially noticeable in titles and 
colophons. (See Plate II below.) 




PLATE II 

Such a state of affairs, whatever its causes, would have been sufficiently 
deplorable if there had been no Hebrew renaissance. How a book-loving 
people like the Jews* could so long endure to have the treasures of their national 
literature reproduced in such unlovely forms it is difficult to imagine. Yet 
there is no gainsaying Jewish passivity towards the great cultural aid of fine 
printing, the so-called "art of writing with many pens". Hebrew book- 
production still awaits its Bezalel. 

Looking back on Jewish history it is not so difficult to understand why the 
past was so barren of progress. Intense and sustained persecution, the suffer- 
ing of innumerable civil disabilities, threw the people back on their traditions, 
and to make changes in the time-honoured and almost sacred form of the 
letters would have been considered vandalism and sacrilege. Those two 
mighty movements of the Renaissance and Reformation " had passed without 
any visible or particular influence upon Jewry, while Europe was awakening 
as if from sleep, gulping the delights of the new life with zest."f 
Even the Christian humanists, who so strongly influenced European typo- 
graphy, and many of whom like Reuchlin were keen students of Hebrew learn- 
ing and palaeography, failed to make any impression on Hebrew typography. 

* The saying of Samuel David Luzatto (1800-1865), the eminent Jewish philologist, is 
apposite : " If Satan himself were to come to me with a request for a manuscript to 
publish in Hell I would kiss his hands and fulfil his every wish." 

t Spiegel, Op. cit., p. 53. 
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On the one hand the tradition was too hide-bound, and on the other the 
Qabbalistic and occult doctrines derived from the forms of the square 
characters* were too seductive. 

Coming down to a later period we meet with the Haskalah 'enlightenment 9 
movement of the eighteenth century. The Maskilim aimed at the emancipa- 
tion and eventual assimilation of the Jewish people through Hebrew; they 
"used Hebrew to decoy the Jews into the foreign world and the foreign 
language." They were the real fathers of modern Hebrew literature, although 
with them it was only a means to an end, and that end quite antagonistic to 
Jewish cultural separatism. They published the first secular Hebrew 
periodical, Hameassef 'The Gatherer'. Surely the leading spirits of this move- 
ment might have been expected to modernise Hebrew printing and typo- 
graphy, to introduce to the Ghetto-dwellers something of the grace of Euro- 
pean book-production. But if they ever thought of so doing, which is un- 
likely, they were deterred by the possible effects of such a radical change on 
the tender susceptibilities of the traditionalists. It would be going too far, 
and would only bring upon themselves a storm of pious denunciation. The 
time was not yet propitious. Nevertheless, the Haskalah movement did dis- 
cover a new use for the Hebrew language; it enriched it with the ideas of the 
non- Jewish world. Hebrew joined the devotees at the shrine of Reason. 
The Maskilim had raised acutely the problem of Jew or Man. "Be a Jew in 
your tent, and a man abroad," advised J. L. Gordon. But the chief preroga- 
tive of manhood, his individuality, was denied to the Jew. The ideal of all 
nations, the Jews included, being merged in a universal brotherhood was well 
enough; but the Maskilim found that by denationalising themselves as Jews, 
they had only renationalised themselves as Germans or Frenchmen, and the 
transfer of loyalties was neither convincing to themselves nor to their adopted 
countrymen. The world was not ready for the Utopian experiment demanded 
of it, with the inevitable result that in the nineteenth century a Jewish re- 
action in favour of nationalism set in. 

Jewish nationalism, or Zionism, succeeded the Haskalah, and ready to the 

* These characters called ketab ashshuri, Assyrian writing, are said to have been intro- 
duced for the Torah scrolls by Ezra to distinguish from the old Hebrew employed by 
the Samaritans. Sanhed. 21b-22a. The ashshuri is derived from Aramaic script, while 
the old Hebrew derives from Phoenician. The latter was revised by the Maccabees and 
later revolutionaries for their coinage. 
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hand of the Zionist propagandists was the keen edged sword of modern 
Hebrew which the Maskilim had sharpened for quite another service. It had 
been wielded in the cause of Jewish assimilation, now it was to be turned 
into a ploughshare for the soil of a Jewish homeland. 

From Zionism again it might be expected that the great untouched task of 
shaping anew the Hebrew letters for the high end of Jewish cultural elevation 
would be taken in hand. Tradition relates that the first national leader of 
Israel had put crowns upon the sacred characters. Who would be a second 
Moses by dignifying Hebrew typography? 

Unfortunately, hitherto, the Zionist barque has been too storm-tossed on 
political seas to give much attention to this crying need. But the time is now 
ripe for something concrete to be attempted. Otherwise what becomes of this 
new-born language of the cottage and the field, this tongue which has found 
its tongue again in the mouths of the Jewish colonists in Palestine? Will not 
the letter quench its spirit ? Can it be perpetuated by the cold ungenial press- 
work of the past ? Will not the eyes of the free-born children of Eretz Yisrael 
become dimmed with poring over illegible pages as any Ghetto-born? Neces- 
sity, the mother of all invention, must travail for this language, and bring 
to birth new type-designs in which its literature may worthily and legibly 
be set. Bialik is the national Hebrew poet; he is also a printer and publisher. 
But Bialik the printer at his Press in Tel- Aviv has no Hebrew type capable of 
giving accent to the outpourings of Bialik the poet. The singer of the Jewish 
renaissance comes before us clad in grave-clothes. 

In making these strictures I am fully aware of the very praiseworthy efforts 
of some of the great Continental typefoundries, among whom I would specially 
mention the House of Berthold of Berlin whose Hebrew type-books are 
excellently produced, to render the old characters as elegant and serviceable 
as possible. And in this connection mention must also be made of the work of 
the Monotype Corporation of Great Britain, who at very great expense have 
provided Hebrew matrices for the most modern of printing machinery. But 
of what use are such efforts when in Europe and America, leaving Palestine 
out of account, the Yiddish papers, which of course employ Hebrew type,* with 
few exceptions still dish up an unsavoury mess of ugly letters and shoddy 



* See Plate III, page 24. 
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paper for the consumption of their readers ? Only a people trained in suffer- 
ing could allow itself to be so imposed upon* 

Evidently something much more drastic is required to awaken Jewish self- 
respect in this matter of typography. Recently, and not for the first time, the 
suggestion has been put forward and even carried, I believe, to the Com- 
mission stage, of Latinising Hebrew by suitable transliteration with the addi- 
tion of certain new letters. The idea has actually been carried out of sub- 
stituting the Western W for the inconvenient double vaw which so frequently 
occurs in Yiddish. 

But why should Hebrew lose all its distinctiveness ? all its traditional associa- 
tions? That would be to undermine the whole edifice of Jewish cultural 
sentiment. Surely the correct procedure is clearly to define the elements in 
which Hebrew typography is defective as compared with the best examples 
of Western printing, and then to see whether these may not be overcome 
without recourse to such counsels of despair as jettisoning completely the 
historic forms which are so precious a heritage. Not until the ancient letters 
have been proved to be wholly intractable and unyielding and Jewish crafts- 
manship is forced to confess itself to be totally incompetent to create can 
there be any necessity for the Latinisation of Hebrew. 

One might argue for Latinisation from the point of view that a universal 
alphabet is desirable and quote the example of Turkey which has lately 
adopted these characters. But it should be remembered that Turkey has 
existed for centuries as an independent State, and her culture would not suffer 
from the change. A distinctive Jewish culture, however, is yet to be; what 
passes for such to-day is an agglomeration of foreign elements gathered in 
the passage of an exiled nation from country to country. What little there is, 
which is original and separate, may not therefore be discarded without risk 
to the national cause. There must be expansion and there ought to be adapta- 
tion to modern standards, but to abandon the traditional would, at this stage, 
be fatal. 

3 It is easy to criticise, but the justice of the remarks which I have made 
will, I think, be freely admitted by all those who have made a study of the 
subject. There is no pleasure, however, in enlarging on prevailing evils, and 
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it is with relief that I turn to the constructive and remedial section of my book. 
The principal defects in the present Hebrew typography have already been 
stated, but it will be as well to enumerate them again before discussing how 7 
they may be obviated, 

(a) Hebrew characters are of one order; they have no distinct capital 
letters and lower-case (i.e. small) letters. Values cannot, therefore, be 
differentiated. 

(b) The squareness retards flow. 

(c) The colour is on the black side in horizontal bands; so that it does not 
match with Western type which is vertical in weight. 

(d) There is an absence of expression, making it impossible to select a 
Hebrew type for its appropriateness to the subject matter. 

Collectively these deficiencies debar Hebrew from universal service. Clearly 
the same range of types with unimportant variations cannot be used for ad- 
vertisement display and for fine book work. Actually, apart from the Rashi 
or Rabbinic characters, the Hebrew typographer has very little choice. The 
most frequently used are a fount with contrasting heavy and thin strokes, a 
bolder form with the thin strokes thickened, both of these being serif types, 
and finally a sans-serif, of which the so-called Levenim, a light type of even 
weight is a good example.* I leave out of account the cursive script used 
chiefly for correspondence and children's primers, and the " weiber-teutseh" 
employed originally for Yiddish devotional literature for women. 
In modernising Hebrew typography, therefore, the formidable task has to be 
undertaken of formulating a principle of design which will permit of a variety 
of styles for all printing purposes, of creating a complete set of Hebrew capitals 
and lower-case letters which will retain their general integrity of form in either 
serif, sans-serif, grotesque or any other decorative treatment, and of intro- 
ducing a fluidity which will make for easy reading. 

This task I believe that I have concluded successfully, and publish the resul- 
tant designs in the hope that they will form the basis, if not the standard, for 
the Hebrew typography of the future. The need for learning a new alphabet, 
which the adoption of my designs would involve, is a difficulty which pales 

* See Plate IV, page 27, opposite. 
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M into insignificance beside the blessings which it will bring. At least, I can 

H claim to have shown that there is no urgent call for Latinisation, for whatever 

U may be the final opinion on my characters, they are perfectly good Hebrew, 

H and perhaps, because some of the letters are based on more archaic exemplars, 

H a truer Hebrew than the square characters they are intended to supersede 

H for general purposes. 

1 

| ,v\virb ppatfi b rrrt ywb jbt\H2 ^ n-nr mrb m«n t 

| .nzbo ]rhy vy\ on« orb* to ^ mnz) toio ^ 

I ttbp pw ♦pyr^r p^np Mtf !?m nzm nvsnh tvbti 

| ^i?n .D»3»n p ik onwa p ,0^1 man »n mKn ^ran pK 

| Jnon mim pa Kin Vinnm runs Vaio wn ,*?no 

| on»m o*»'Mm d^hkih /i»n 'ttnpn nsrasa im*k Kin ntzmttm 

| niort aim irn 'Ongoun hdwo proton 

f ouwn hojp nniN ?ui finnan -qt?d 

1 . irony pimni iiT9n dj o^nn ??raiu nun 

I WD idni •nm-n on ommiNi oirti on? 

g PLATE IV 
i 

H In formulating my principle of design I have borne in mind the perfection 

H reached in Western typography. It is the easiest thing in the world for a 

U trained typographer — and we will let him be English as that is the language 

|j in which I am writing — to select an appropriate fount from a wide range at 

H his disposal for any kind of setting: his type will be in keeping with the 

| message. He may choose Caslon, Garamond, Goudy, Nicolas Cochin, Gill 

( Sans, Cable, or a grotesque titling such as Ultra Bodoni. My principle of 

0 design was, therefore, to accommodate Hebrew to the best Western exemplars, 

H so that the Hebrew master-typographer would specify Caslon Hebrew, Nicolas 

H Cochin Hebrew, Cable Hebrew or Ultra Bodoni Hebrew, etcetera, according 

H to the requirements of his subject. In the designs in this book each of the 
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four last named is represented as they differ so greatly in spirit, and use ; but 
any others could have been represented with equal facility. Caslon is the time- 
honoured practical type of clear legibility, and even to-day it is the most 
frequently used for book work. Nicolas Cochin is an elegant aristocratic face 
with its long ascenders and dainty serifs. Cable is essentially modern, clean, 
open, and even-weighted. While Ultra Bodoni is the grotesque form of the 
sharp and incisive Bodoni, suitable for titling of a distinctive character. 
It was evident to me that if the proposed principle could be carried into effect 
it would remove immediately all the inherent defects of Hebrew typography, 
with the added advantage of permitting of harmonious bilingual printing, 
as the same type-family of identical point size could be used for both Hebrew 
and English. 

The first step towards achieving this result was to convert Hebrew from a 
horizontal to a vertical emphasis, and this had to be followed by the very 
delicate and arduous task of designing a new alphabet with capitals and lower- 
case letters and their italics. As the present characters are nearer to capitals 
than to small letters, I have adopted them as my new capitals, and with a few 
minor alterations and, of course, the serifs and vertical emphasis, they will be 
found to agree with the traditional forms. The het is really the only letter 
which has been changed to any extent, and this is based on first century 
Hebrew inscriptions, that is to say, an additional horizontal line has been 
added. 

The lower-case letters naturally presented the greatest difficulty, but here I 
have had the help of the Rashi or Rabbinic characters, which, as I have 
pointed out, are the nearest to a true lower-case reached with the square 
characters. It will be advisable for me to describe each letter separately. 

Alef. This letter is based on the Rabbinic* the vertical stroke being bent 
over to the right. The effect of this alteration is to increase the 
likeness to the capital, of which it becomes a natural diminutive. 

Bet. Apart from the vertical emphasis follows the Rabbinic. 

Gimel. The Rabbinic here being too like the square characters, I have 
slightly adapted an old Yemenite form. 
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Mill 


Daled. 


Simply a diminutive of the capital. 


I 

I 


He. 


Based on first century Hebrew inscriptions with the ascender 
extended. It is thus an 44 h " reversed. 


IIIIIIHII 


Vaw. 


Based on first century Hebrew inscriptions. 


1 


Zayin. 


Inspired by Eastern manuscript cursives. 


IIIIIIIIEIII 


Het. 

• 


Adapted from the Rabbinic. 


IIIIIBII 


Tet. 


Based on early inscriptions. 


IIIIIIIIEl! 


Yod. 


A diminutive of the capital. 


Hill 


Kaph. 


The Rabbinic form with vertical emphasijs . 


IHIIIIIIII 


Lamed. 


The usual form. 


IIHIIIIIIII! 


Mem. 


Adapted from early inscriptions. 


IIIIIIIIEIII 


Nun. 


Inspired by Maccabean coins. 


IHIIIIIIII 


Samek, 


Eastern Rabbinic. 


I 


'Ayin. 


The usual form. 


I 


Pe. 


Adapted from the final form of this letter. 


llllll'HI 


Zade. 


A diminutive of the capital. 


IIIIIIHII 


Koph. 


Based on pre-exilic seals and inscriptions. 


IHIIIIIIII, 


xvesn. 


Adapted from early inscriptions. The result is an 64 r'' reversed. 


IIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIi 


Shin. 


A variation of the usual form, obtained by joining the two branches, 
with emphasis on the vertical curve. 


H 

I 


Taw. 


Created from the old Hebrew cruciform and the square character. 
It thus presents the onomatopoeic form of 44 th" reversed. 


I 


The full complement of capital and lower-case letters built up from the sources 


W 
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mentioned, lend themselves readily, as I have illustrated, to any style of type 
design, and would be equally serviceable for commercial or book work. I do 
not claim for my types that they are perfect, or that the forms I have created 
will be finally adopted; but I do claim that they are harmonious even to the 
careful distribution of ascenders and descenders, and that I have demon- 
strated that a modern Hebrew Typography is practicable. Whatever objec- 
tions may be raised, I am confident that the principles on which I have worked 
will be shown to be sound ones. 

Few points remain to be mentioned. The italics have been sloped in the 
direction of reading as in the Western world, so as not to retard the flow. 
But should the weight of opinion require that Hebrew in the future should 
read from left to right, it would be a simple matter to reverse my alphabet. 
I have omitted final letters and expanded letters as obsolete. I have also 
refrained from showing vowel points or accents; but these could easily be 
included if required. My idea with regard to numerals and punctuation would 
be to employ the Arabic numerals and the usual Western punctuation, simply 
casting these in reverse of the appropriate fount. 

And so I leave the new Hebrew Typography to whatever fate may be in store 
for it, conscious that I have followed the teaching of Rabbi Tarphon: "It is 
not thy duty to complete the work, but neither art thou free to desist from it." 
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tu?cin 

dwvq 3363 ny-bD 
f dmid 9i!d9 DqJ 
,dp?ig jn^p ?daq5J 

2!wyp d2ypi qjy-5D 

r d231!? PDtfD 26$* 

2!7Py vr,3p d233lJ 

.d23a-9i3Q 5a po52d nY 

•••&via ab 
THE HATIKVAH 
First Two Verses and Refrain 

(Title in " Caslon " type Hebrew Old Face Heavy, 18 
point. Verses in 14 point. Refrain in " Caslon " type 
Italic, 18 point. Repetition of Refrain in 10 point Italic) 
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For comparison with the new Hebrew type-faces, the corresponding Latin 
types are printed on the first two specimen pages. Those on page 33 may 
broadly be described as book types, while those on page 35 represent display 
types. The Hebrew designs are in the order shown, reading downwards, 
Capital letters above, Lower Case letters below. 
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ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxyz 

Caslon Old Face Heavy 24 pt. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstu'b'tvxyz 

Caslon Old Face Italic 24 pt. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefgkijklmn 
op^rstuvwxyz 

Nicolas Cochin 30 pt. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ahcdefghijb I m n 
opqrstuvwxyz 

Nicolas Cochin Italic 30 pt. 



ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxyz 

Cable Bold 24 pt. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxyz 

Cable Ught 24 pt. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxyz 

Cable Bold Italic 24 pt. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstuvwxyz 

Ultra Bodoni 18 pt. 
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